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POPE PIUS XI AND COMMUNISM 


By CoUNT BENNIGSEN. 
N one has denounced so strongly the abuses of a de- 


Christianized world as the present Holy Father. Such 
reat encyclicals as Quadragesimo Anno, Non Abbiamo 
isogno, Mit Brennender Sorge and Divini Redemptoris 

expose the unjust claims of Capitalism, the amorality of economic 
Liberalism, the ‘‘ statolatry ’ of the Fascist régime and the 
pagan practices and ideologies of the Nazis. The power of these 
denunciations is such as to lead some people to believe that 
the Pope has condemned all these systems wholesale, and to 
think that therefore they are free to support the opposite school 
of thought and systems of action. Nothing is further from the 
truth : the Pope’s pronouncements are so clear and unambiguous 
as to allow of no other interpretation. As the mouthpiece. of 
the Church, ‘‘ the pillar and ground of truth,’ the Holy Father 
considers the whole human race as his children, some obedient, 
others rebellious against his authority. Their national and social 
divisions, their sufferings, longings and struggles concern him : 
with a father’s interest he watches the rise and development 
of new schools of thought and the growth of new secular powers 
which claim the obedience of men. Guided by a special grace 
and a knowledge of facts which no one else can claim to possess, 
the Pope detects the perils towards which men are drifting, and 
issues warnings for their guidance. 


Capital as such, according to Catholic teaching, is not evil, 
on the contrary it is a necessity. Though “ capital cannot do 


without labour,’’ wrote Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum, so also 
361 
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labour cannot do without capital, but when capital claims the 
entire profits without giving a just share to the workers, this 
is an abuse the Pope condemns: an abuse of power, of the 
power of money claiming to direct and control the existence 
of the working men. Though they have never pretended to be 
economists the popes clearly saw the menace of such unrestricted 
abuse of the power of capital and reminded the world that this 
power is not absolute. They proclaimed that labour has 
inalienable rights of which neither the capitalist nor the State 
can deprive them: the right to a living wage sufficient to . 
support and bring up a family, the right to share in the 
fruits of production and to attain to property which would 
provide for their old age and may be left to their children, the 
right to form trade unions to defend their rights, and to demand 
the intervention of the State to protect their just claims. Long 
before the advent of the totalitarian State the popes condemned 
the policy of laissez-faire (non-interference) on the part of the 
State. According to them the State is obliged to defend those 
in need, especially the poor and protect them from the abuses 
of the rich, and Pius XI is not afraid to declare that one of 
the causes for a blind acceptance of Communism by so many 
thousands of workmen was “ the religious and moral destitution 
in which wage-earners had been left by Liberal economics ” 
(Divini Redemptoris). 


When the State clashes with Christian doctrine, Rome speaks 
out fearlessly. In the encyclicals upon the Christian Education 
of Youth and upon Catholic Action Pope Pius XI has re-affirmed 


the pre-eminence of the family, as a social unit, over the State, 
and condemned most emphatically the pretention of the latter 
“to monopolize the young for the exclusive advantage of a party 
and of a régime based on an ideology which clearly resolves 
itself into a true and real pagan worship of the State.’ This 
Statolatry is, according to the Holy Father, ‘“ no less in contrast 
with the natural rights of the family than it is in contradiction 
with the supernatural rights of the Church.’’ Dealing with 
the practices of the Italian authorities in the suppression of the 
Associations of the young people and students affiliated to 
Catholic Action, the Pope speaks so strongly that many, even 
Catholics, have been led to think that he has condemned the 
Fascist régime as such. This is not the case as the same 
encyclical, Non Abbiamo Bisogno, explains its own purpose: 


‘‘ In everything that we have said up to the present, we have 
not said that we wished to condemn the (Fascist) party as such. 
Our aim has been to point out and to condemn all those things 
in the programme and in the activities of the party which have 
been found to be contrary to Catholic doctrine and Catholic 
practice, and therefore irreconcilable with the Catholic name 
and profession.’’ These words need no elucidation. The Holy 
Father does not judge Fascism from the abuses of its officials. 
nor its ideology from the exaggerations of some of its advocates. 
He knows that, despite certain wrong and false principles, 
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also contains some good, and both in Quadragesimo Anno and 
in Divini Redemptoris he mentions approvingly the ‘‘ sane 
corporative system which respects the proper hierarchic structure 
of society.”’ 


The recent conflict of the German Reich and the Church could 
not remain unanswered, and the encyclical Mit Brennender 
Sorge recalls all the abuses of people who, under the false 
pretence of building up a national church, sacrilegiously strive 
against the essential Christian doctrines. The language of this 
encyclical is very strong, yet again it is impossible to detect 
in it a condemnation of Nazism as such: only individuals are 
blamed—those who ‘“ were sowing, like the enemy in Holy 
Scripture, the tares of distrust, of discord, hatred, calumny, 
of secret and open enmity against Christ and His Church,’’ and 
the Pope adds that ‘‘ with them, and only with them as well 
as with their open and silent supporters, lies the responsibility 
that now, instead of the rainbow of peace, the storm-clouds of 
destructive religious conflicts are visible on the German horizon.”’ 


We have mentioned the above pronouncements of the Holy 
Father to emphasize how totally different is the attitude to 
Communism (and incidentally to Socialism in so far as it 
identifies itself with the teaching of Marx). This short article 
does not allow of a complete study of this attitude which could 
be dealt with only in a book, but we hope to show our readers 
that, whereas in the case of other political, social, economic or 
national systems the Pope condemns only their abuses or excesses, 
in the case of Communism he condemns the entire system as 
such and declares that it is altogether opposed to the teaching 
of the Catholic Church. No one is better entitled to speak of 
Communism than Pope Pius XI: as early as 1920, when still 
Mer. Ratti and papal nuncio in Warsaw, he saw the hideous 
thing at close quarters. When before the sweeping onslaught 
of savage Soviet hordes sacking, burning and murdering all on 
their way, foreign ambassadors and local authorities found it 
more prudent to leave the Polish capital, Mgr. Ratti remained 
there up to the moment when the ‘ miracle of the Vistula ”’ 
saved Poland and perhaps the whole of Europe from the invasion 
of the new barbarians. Since then he has never ceased to study 
closely Communism, in which he perceives the greatest danger 
of the day to the Church, to society, and the whole human race. 
It must also. be stressed that no one has ever manifested greater 
love and fatherly solicitude to the Russian people than has 
Pope Pius XI. When the terrible famine of 1921-22, due to the 
inefficiency and inhumanity of Soviet authorities, carried away 
millions of Russian peasants in the Volga district, the Pope 
was one of the first to send a relief mission to Russia. Together 
with other relief missions (the most important being the 
American Relief Administration) the Papal Mission, headed by 
the Rev. Fr. Walsh, S.J., saved from starvation tens of 
thousands of people without distinction of religion. Instead of 
expressing gratitude for this charitable work, the Soviet govern- 
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ment brutally ordered the Mission to leave Russia as soon a 
the acute stage of the famine was over. Hundreds of Russiap 
refugees in Rome were helped by the Holy Father. Even greate 
was his solicitude for the spiritual regeneration of that country: 
in obedience to his order (expressed in the Allocution of June 
30th, 1930) the whole Church prays daily for Russia when reciting 
the prayers after every low Mass. Many of us, when reciting 
these prayers, give little thought to their meaning, yet it is 
thing of unique and tremendous significance that the whok 
Church should uninterruptedly pray—for Masses are said ever 
moment of the day and night throughout the world—for a county 
guilty of such awful crimes, and which has so long and so cruelly 
persecuted the Church. Special days of prayer for the cessation 
of religious persecution in Russia have been periodically decreed, 
religious orders are asked to prepare for future work in Russia, 
and a special College for training priests for Russia has bee 
established in Rome. This ceaseless solicitude for the Russian 
people shows that the Pope’s repeated condemnations of Com 
munism derive not from any antagonism towards the natio 
where it has established itself, but from the consciousness of 
the menace this teaching presents to the world. 


The Holy Father did not start by a general denunciation of 
the Communist régime: when examining his pronouncements it 
is easy to see how the study of Communism necessitated the 
development of a Catholic condemnation of its tenets until the 
entire system had to be condemned wholesale. In the Consistorial 
Allocution of December 18th, 1924, speaking of the return from 
Russia of the Relief Mission, Pius XI made this significant 
though guarded declaration : 


‘* Nobody, however, should be mistaken upon the meaning of 
the relief which we organized in favour of the Russian people 
and think that we have thereby approved a method of govern 
ment: on the contrary, we are very far from approving it”: 
and he warned all the heads of governments and all nation 
of ‘‘ the necessity of uniting their forces to preserve themselves 
and their countrymen of the very real and grave perils of 
Socialism and Communism.” A similar warning was expressed 
by the Holy Father in a letter sent on June 5th to Mgr. Liénart, 
Bishop of Lille, from the Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
in which the necessity for Catholics to unite against the growing 
danger of Socialism and Communism was urged. 


It was, however, only in 1930 that Pius XI made it clear why 
these systems were condemned by the Church. On February 2nd, 
the Pope decreed that as an act of reparation for all the outrage 
committed against the Faith in Russia a Mass of expiation, 
propitiation and reparation be said over the tomb of the Prince 
of the Apostles in the Basilica of St. Peter. Writing of this 
to Cardinal Pompili, Vicar-General in Rome, the Holy Father 
denounced the outrages committed in the land of the Soviets 
and the organization of the ‘“‘ Militant League of Godless,” and 
declared that, wishing to destroy religion and God Himself, the 
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authors of these crimes ‘“‘ effect rather the ruin of intelligence 
and even of human nature.’’ Thus we have here the first reason 
for the condemnation of Communism: it destroys the rational 
nature of man by turning human beings into collective entities, 
by denying them free will and any spirituality, and by controlling 
their thoughts in such a way as to make them unthinking and 
mreasoning creatures. 


The two great encyclicals, Quadragesimo Anno (May 15th, 
1931) and Divini Redemptoris (March 19th, 1937), develop and 

ify the condemnation of Socialism and Communism. The 
first of these dealt primarily with the relations of labour and 
capital and the reconstruction and perfecting of the social order, 
and Socialism was dealt with accidentally as the bitterest 
adversary opposing this reconstruction. The Pope distinguishes 
two kinds of Socialism: the more extreme—Communism, the 
very basis of which is pitiless class-war and the complete 
abolition of private ownership, and the more moderate section— 
Socialism, properly-speaking, the theory and practice of which 
comes much nearer to the just demands of Christian social 
reformers. The Holy Father did not think it even necessary 
to warn Catholics against Communism with its antagonism 
and open hostility to Holy Church and to God Himself: its 
impious and nefarious character is, in his opinion, only too 
obvious. At the time he was more concerned with the mitigated 
aid more moderate form of Socialism upon which Catholics 
requested his pronouncement. And the Pope gives his decision 


ina most solemn and categorical way : 


“We pronounce as follows: whether Socialism be considered 
as a doctrine, or as a historical fact, or as a movement, if it 
really remain Socialism, it cannot be brought into harmony with 
the dogmas of the Catholic Church, even after it has yielded 
to truth and justice in the points we have mentioned ; the reason 
being that it conceives human society in a way utterly alien 
to Christian truth.’’ 


The difference between the Catholic and the Socialist con- 
ceptions of society lies in that, whilst according to the former, 
man, though a social being by nature, has his own higher end— 
the service and praise of his Creator in which he may attain 
temporal and eternal happiness; Socialism, ignorant of this 
sublime end of man and society, affirms that social life was 
established merely for certain advantages it gives mankind in 
this life. Seeing only the material side of human life, Socialism 
brings everything down to the production of wealth, and all 
man’s higher values, not excepting liberty, are to be subordinated 
and sacrificed to the demands of production. Therefore, men 

ve to be subjected entirely to society, losing thereby not 
only their freedom but also their human dignity, whilst society 
liself is necessarily based upon compulsion and has no room 
for the true social authority which derives from God, but only 
such authority as is based on temporal and material advantages. 
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And the Holy Father concludes his judgment of this mitigated 
Socialism : 


‘Tf, like all errors, Socialism contains a certain element of 
truth (and this the Sovereign Pontiffs have never denied), it is 
nevertheless founded upon a doctrine of human society peculiarly 
its own, which is opposed to true Christianity. ‘ Religious 
Socialism,’ ‘ Christian Socialism’ are expressions implying a 
contradiction in terms. No one can be at the same time a 
sincere Catholic and a true Socialist.” 


A term of six years separate the two encyclicals. During 
that period important events took place : Communism made con- 
siderable progress in several countries. In Mexico it engineered 
a ruthless persecution of the Catholic Church, in China millions 
of people lost their lives in the Communist rising, Communist 
parties sprang up in every country, and, deaf to the warnings 
of the Holy Father, the League of Nations admitted into its 
midst on equal terms the representatives of a government the 
avowed aim of which is the disruption of international order 
and world-revolution. Lastly, a terrible strife instigated by 
Communists and supported by the Communist International 
broke eut in Spain, that most Catholic of countries, where 
during one single year more crimes, sacrileges and cruelty have 
been committed than in twenty years in the whole of Russia. 
Worse even than the actual crimes committed by Communists 
has been the indifference and tolerance of the rest of the world. 
Oblivious of the danger which friendship with the Communist 
State must inevitably bring to their own countries, the govern- 
ments of Europe see only the illusion of proximate advantages 
for the trade of their respective countries and of fallacious 
military alliances. The warnings of the Holy Father have been 
completely disregarded even by many Catholics who have become 
not only members of parties openly acknowledging themselves 
Socialist, but also of such societies which directly or indirectly 
help the Communist party. To make this membership possible, 
the term ‘true Socialist ’’ has been twisted about so as to 
represent that such true Socialists do not really exist and 
that ‘‘ sincere Catholics’ may, without betraying their faith, 
remain members of parties which are only nominally Socialist. 


It is under these circumstances that the Holy Father issued 
his latest great encyclical on Atheistic Communism. Divini 
Redemptoris is a unique and deep study of Communism, “ this 
all too imminent danger . . . which aims at upsetting the social’ 
order and at undermining the very foundations of Christian 
civilization.”” The new teaching is contrasted with the doctrine 
of the Church, and a constructive social programme is givel 
in conclusion. Having recalled the numerous condemnations of 
Communism, the Holy Father examines the doctrine of Com- 
munism, its false messianic idea, pseudo-ideal of justice, cof 
equality and fraternity in labour, impregnated with a deceptive 
mysticism. In this system man is deprived of his liberty, human 
personality of all its dignity; there is no recognition of any 
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rights of the individual in his relations to the collectivity; no 
natural right is accorded to the human personality which 
becomes thus a mere cog-wheel in the Communist system. All 
hierarchy and divinely-constituted authority, including the 
authority of parents, is rejected—what is called authority and 
subordination is derived from the community, the only source 
of all power. Refusing to human life any sacred or spiritual 
character this doctrine makes of marriage and the family a 
purely artificial and civil institution, the result of a specific 
economic system. In fact Communism removes all the moral 
restraints in human beings and rejects all links binding men 
and women to the family and the home. The right of educating 
their children is denied to parents. 


Communist society is a collectivity with no other hierarchy 
than that of the economic system: its only mission is the 
production of material things by means of collective labour. 
Violence is a legitimate means for the dragooning of the recal- 
citrant against their will. On the whole, the Pope pronounces 
Communism to be a ‘‘ system full of errors and sophisms. It 
is in opposition both to reason and to divine Revelation. It 
subverts the social order, because it means the destruction of 
its foundations ; because it ignores the true origin and purpose 
of the State; because it denies the rights, dignity, and liberty 
of human personality.” ~ 


Next the Holy Father examines the causes of the spread of 
Communism throughout the world—the ignorance of its true 
nature, widespread propaganda which cleverly poisons the minds 
and hearts of men, a de-Christianized world already prepared 
by Liberalism, and lastly a real conspiracy of silence on the 
part of a large section of the Press. The results are obvious, 
and only the wilfully blind refuse to see the terrible consequences 
of the triumph of Communism in Russia, Mexico, and now, 
Spain. Everywhere there is an attempt at destruction of 
Christian civilization, eradication of every vestige of religion, 
massacre of bishops, priests, religious of both sexes and thousands 
of lay-people. These atrocities are not accidental, but the 
natural outcome of a system which lacks all inward restraint. 
This inner restraint comes from the natural law infused by 
God in the hearts of men, and the rejection of God inevitably 
unleashes human passions. The struggle against ‘all that is 
called God ’—for Communism is by its very nature anti- 
religious—has made it necessary to revert to terrorism as the 
only substitute for morality. 


We shall not reproduce that section of the encyclical which 
deals with the doctrine of the Church: Catholics should know 
it, and even a short exposition of it, as well as of the measures 
of protection against the danger of Communism and the recon- 
struction of a Christian social order, would carry us outside 
the scope of this article. We must, however, mention one 
more sentence in the Pope’s encyclical which, so to say, sums 
up all he has said about Communism. Speaking upon the 
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attempts of Communists to entice other people to collaborat. 
with them (the so-called ‘‘ popular fronts’ and other orgap. 
izations in which Communists cleverly use non-Communists tp 
forward their ends) the Holy Father declares : 


‘¢ See to it, Venerable Brethren, that the Faithful do not alloy 
themselves to be deceived. Communism is intrinsically wrong, 
and no one who would save Christian civilization may collaborat: 
with it in any undertaking whatsoever.”’ 


Communism is intrinsically wrong means that it is false ip 
its essence, in that which makes it distinguishable from am 
other teaching or system. It is wrong, and therefore evil, ani 
after this definite and solemn pronouncement of the Vicar of 
Christ no one who calls himself a Catholic or a Christian dar 
be a Communist or help Communists in their activities. 





HOMILETICS 


The general theme suggested is the positive acquiring of spiritual 
perfection, rather than the negative aspect of eliminating sin, 
which (however necessary it may be) we are sometimes liable to 
stress unduly. It can be fitted, without any difficulty, to the 
Sunday gospels and the liturgical season. 


Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost (Fifth after Epiphany). 
PERFECTION. 


(i.) Good and evil. There is much evil in the world, and we 
incline to think times have never been so bad. But people have 
always thought so. Cf. papal letters of any epoch: ‘‘ Hisce 
pessimis temporibus.’’ Also, each individual has many evil 
tendencies and repeated sins which must be eliminated; but 
constant meditation upon them, to the exclusion of all else, is 
depressing. The Cockle and the Wheat exist together, both in 
humanity at large, and—since we are units within it and 
influenced by others—also in each individual soul. The fight 
against sin by making, for example, a constant and meticulous 
examination of conscience to detect what is wrong, has a neces- 
sary place in the life of everyone. Carried to excess it may cause 
scrupulosity (in a few); or it may result in straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel. Would not the struggle to acquire 
positive virtue, and an examination of conscience to detect what 
is right and encourage it, ultimately be at least as fruitful as the 
negative method? It is certainly more attractive. Compare St. 
Thomas’ treatment of any virtue (the virtue analysed—the pre- 
cept attaching to it—the gift of the Holy Ghost perfecting it— 
and lastly the sins opposed to it) with that of some modern theo- 
logical writers : the “ virtue ’’ of chastity, for example, consists 
of a list of sins of impurity. Bonuwm est faciendum, malum 
vitandum ; that is the first moral principle, and it is in the correct 
order, St. Paul often denounces sin, but read to-day’s Epistle 
for a positive description of the perfect life. 


(ii.) What is spiritual perfection? It is the same thing as 
holiness or saintliness, but it has a more virile sound. A thing 
is perfect if it attains the purpose for which it is made: a rose 
tree in bloom, good tone and action in a musical instrument, a 
Winning race horse. Man was made for God, to be united eter- 
nally with Him in the beatific vision. In this life, that union is 
reached essentially by the will loving God and our neighbour for 
His sake. ‘ Above all things have charity the bond of perfec- 
tion.” Other virtues contribute to the soul’s perfection under 
various aspects, but without ‘‘ charity ’”? they are as much use 
as a piano having a precious case and an interior of broken 
strings. The minimum pertection (i.e., the minimum observance 
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of the two-feld precept of charity) necessary for salvation consist 
in the practice of Charity to the extent, at least, of avoiding 
mortal sin. But the perfect man, the saint, carries his observance 
far beyond these narrow limits. He expands in love of God ani 
of his neighbour; loving God more and more perfectly he kee 
the commandments more and more perfectly. He forgets himself 
in God and in God’s interests. 


(iii.) All Saints feast commemorates the great throng which 
no man can number who have done this. They are ordinay 
people like ourselves: the same occupations, same temptations, 
same manner of life; may have lived in the houses we are livin 
in. With a little perception and savour of divine things, we ca 
sometimes detect holiness above the ordinary in people rouni 
about us. Their lives are a reflection of St. Paul’s words in 
to-day’s Epistle. The faithful are more interested in some saint 
of our own day, whose process is being introduced, than in th 
older saints. Examples: Matt Talbot, Anne Guigné, Guy & 
Fontalland. It is really a sound instinct because it arises fron 
a desire to bring sanctity near to us. ‘‘ Strive after holiness, 
without which no man can see God ”’ (Heb. xii. 14). 


READINGS : 
Buckler, O.P.: Perfection of Man by Charity, Book I. 
Imitation, Book I, Ch. XV. 
Considine, Words of Encouragement (C.T.S.). 


Twenty-sizth Sunday after Pentecost (Sixth after Epiphany). 


GROWTH IN PERFECTION. 


(i.) Growth from a tiny seed to a great tree is due to malj 
external influences, in large measure. Radically the power i 
within the seed. A newly-baptised infant has not only grace bit 
all the accompaniments of grace: infused virtues and gifts d 
the Holy Ghost. The seed of sanctity is there to be develope 
Watered by the Sacraments, assisted by the sunlight of God’ 
Grace, jealously tended by Christ’s Church, the soul should gro 
to its full stature. Sanctity attracts others—the birds of the ai 
dwell in its shadow. The weaklings receive special attention: 
prayers of relatives and friends: ‘ Let it alone this year, until 
I dig about it and dung it .. . if happily it will bear fruit’ 
(Luke xiii. 7). Occasionally we see a withered tree—even tlt 
birds are frightened of it—God’s patience exhausted, it is cl 
down and burnt. Leave these dead to the mercy of God. Ther 
is no reason why any one of the people listening, no matter ho 
stunted in growth, should not spring again to life, and lit 
eternally in the garden of God. 


(ii.) Internal Influences. Like every analogy, that between th 
soul and a plant is deficient in certain respects: (a) Our oW 
free co-operation contributes to our soul’s growth in holine® 
We have an ideal, an end, towards which we tend by hum 
actions assisted by grace; unlike a tree, we make or mar ¢ 
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own perfection. Our part may be summed up in the pruning 
and cutting of mortification, in the broadest sense of the word. 
It is naturally unattractive, like growing pains, and becomes 
needlessly so if it is regarded, wrongly, as an end in itself. We 
are dead to sin only in order to live to God. We bear in our 
bodies the mortification of Jesus that the life of Jesus may be 
made manifest in us. (b) Moreover, unlike an individual plant, 
the soul grows in grace and perfection owing to its being 
engrafted on Christ, as branches of a Vine, members of a Body, 
participes divinae naturae. His life is also the model which we 
have to follow in our free actions, the finished portrait which 
we have to copy, if we would grow in the spiritual life. ‘‘ May 
we “sin hunger after those things by which we truly live” 
(Secret). 


(iii.) Encouragement. (a) Following the steps of St. Paul, in 
the epistle, the people might be grateful for a few words of praise 
from the priest: their faith, labour, charity; their enduring 
hope in spite of surrounding depression; in some points, e.g., 
daily Mass, they may be a pattern to other parishes; nearly 
everywhere in England, the faithful give more for the support 
of the Church than on the Continent. (b) All growth is slow 
and imperceptible except over a long period. Compare progress 
over periods: since the last Mission, since conversion, since 
marriage. If the comparison is alarming, its recognition is a 
grace from God. Sometimes, an apparent slipping back from the 
enthusiasm of some past stage is not really so; it was the sudden 
growth, perhaps merely emotional, which was unhealthy; the 
Church has no reliance on the startling revivalisms of some sects. 
(c) Suggest means—in addition to the obvious ones of prayer and 
the sacraments ; e.g., some spiritual reading—usually people read 
secular literature out of all proportion; or joining a Confra- 
ternity with regular religious exercises, especially those Con- 
fraternities devoted to fraternal charity: Christian Doctrine 
Confraternity ; S.V.P.; the familiar doctrine of perfecting one’s 
ordinary actions and duties by directing the intention to God. 


READINGS : 


Marmion, Christ, the Life of the Soul, Part II, Ch. VI. 
Faber, Growth in Holiness, Ch. ITI. 


Last Sunday after Pentecost. 
SELF-JUDGMENT AND EXAMINATION. 


(i.) The close of the year. Cf. notes on liturgical lesson to be 
drawn from the long series of Sundays after Pentecost, J uly, 
p. 255. The gospel of the Second Coming of Christ, which has 
been in use for centuries at the beginning of Advent, is a com- 
paratively late innovation for the last Sunday of the ecclesiastical 
year. Its appositeness is evident. The life of each one will end 
with the particular judgment, and at the end of the world with 
the general judgment. The last Sunday of the year is an obvious 
occasion for reviewing the past year, anticipating by the judg- 

D 
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ment of our own conscience the final judgment of God on our 
deeds. Our fellows often appraise a man’s worth on one bad 
action; one slip of a public and prominent kind and a man’s 
character is ruined for ever in their eyes; they pay little regard 
to his many good points. Not so the all-knowing and merciful 
God. Our sins will be appraised certainly, but God also appraises 
our good actions. It is just that the terrors of the future judg. 
ment should be alleviated by considering the good as well as the 
bad. ‘‘I think thoughts of peace not of affliction ’’ (Introit). 


(ii.) The past reviewed (a) Collectively. It is an opportunity 
for the priest to call attention to anything connected with the 
public worship or behaviour of the faithful calling for praise or 
blame. If the latter predominates, it is recommended that praise 
should precede reproof, following the method of the letters to 
the Seven Churches in Apocalypse I-III: ‘‘ I know thy charity, 
good works, etc. . . . but I have somewhat against thee... | 
have a few things against thee.’’ (b) /ndividually the conscience 
of each must be the accuser of evil. A man who suspects some- 
thing wrong with his teeth or sight or health acts foolishly in 
putting off the investigation, lest something unpleasant should 
transpire ; many do this until it is too late. More often than not 
a thorough examination reveals that the essential bodily organs 
are sound and healthy. It is the same with the soul. The whole 
process is in the secret of conscience, and we need not hesitate 
to recognise good features, if they exist, as they certainly do, 
since true humility will attribute them to God’s working. 


(iii.) Resolutions. (a) Repentance for sins discovered— 
means to be taken to overcome bad habits—if truly contrite, 
reliance on God’s forgiveness: tantus labor non sit cassus. 
(b) Discover the good we could easily have done and have not. 
Christ frequently blames omissions more severely, e.g., the tree 
with no fruit; the virgins with no oil; the non-use of talents. 
Examples: a word to those in need, bodily or spiritual, costs 
little ; occasional presence at a Mass which is not of obligation; 
more frequent Communion, etc. (c) God will judge us indi- 
vidually, not in the mass. I will not have to account for the 
defection from the faith in Spain or for the leakage in other 
places, but for my own want of faith and charity and for omitting 
to use my talents in my own district and surroundings. (d) Dis: 
cover and develop still further the good of which we have proved 
ourselves capable: some have a faculty for settling quarrels— 
their presence is like oil on troubled waters; others have an 
understanding sympathetic manner with people in sorrow and 
distress ; many have the gift of attracting children and can pre- 
vent leakage by their friendship; a few may have a positive 
dislike for gossip and scandal; still fewer are good listeners to 
other people’s troubles. ‘‘ Stir up the wills of Thy faithful people 
that they may earnestly seek the fruit of serving God’s interests 


and may thus receive His merciful help in still greater measure ” 
(Collect). 
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RBADINGS : 
Hedley, Retreat, Ch. IX. 
Faber, Spiritual Conferences, p. 375 seq. 
St. Francis de Sales, Devout Life, Part V. 


First Sunday of Advent. 
PREPARING FOR HIS COMING. 


(i.) Advent—the ‘‘ coming ”’ of Christ has its first obvious 
reference to His birth at Bethlehem. The commemoration of this 
central event in the world’s history used to mark the first day 
of the year in the liturgy, which renews annually the story of 
His life. Gradually the beginning of the year was moved back 
to the day when the Church began preparing for the Feast. The 
first coming of Christ naturally reminds us of His second coming 
in majesty to judge the world. The two ‘‘ comings” are 
explicitly connected in the Collect of Christmas Eve. Hence the 
gospel of the judgment. The Dies Irae, a vivid commentary on 
that event, was originally intended as a sequence for this Sunday. 
(The thought of judgment, in the modern arrangement of the 
Missal, is more suited to last Sunday, though it can be easily 
adapted to the spirit of Advent). The feasts and seasons com- 
memorating Christ’s life are not merely recalling events of the 
past. He is living in the Church and in each soul “‘.. . until 
Christ be formed in you” (Gal. iv. 19). “.. . Christ liveth 
inme ’’ (Gal. ii. 20). Therefore, unless ‘‘ preparing ’’ for Christ- 
mas is to mean merely the externals (and everyone does prepare— 
Jew, pagan and infidel) it is clearly our business to prepare for 
His coming into our souls, to make His dwelling there more secure. 


(ii.) Aspiciens a longe. The dramatic responsory of the first 
Lesson in Matins stresses the need of going to meet Him who is 
coming and whose presence is filling the whole earth. (a) He 
is a light to the revelation of the gentiles, the true light enlighten- 
ing every man—we must emerge from the darkness of sin and 
indifference or the light will not shine on us. The night is past 
and the day is at hand.... (b) He is coming to cast a fire upon 
the earth and desires it to be enkindled; we must prepare the 
fuel or the fire will no more enkindle the flame of divine charity 
than a torch will enkindle a mass of sodden leaves. (c) His way 
ls straight and direct; the paths into our soul are narrow and 
crooked; we must straighten these paths and clear away the 
obstacles strewn there or Christ cannot enter. This was the 
burden of the Baptist’s words: prepare ye the way of the Lord. 


(iii.) An awakening trumpet will sound, at the last day, His 
second coming, and it will arouse the dead. St. Paul’s words 
are like a trumpet-call arousing us who are asleep—sleep is an 
image of death. We must get up from our beds; we must dress 
ourselves—the armour of justice—put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; we must get about the business of the day (Epistle). It 
consists, for me, in making my house fit to receive a Guest. He 
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will not have to stand at the door and knock—I am not, please 
God, in mortal sin. But there is an accumulation of shabby 
things within; cheap imitation ornaments instead of genuine 
virtue; the rubbish of a year. I cannot hide them—He will see 
everything, even my secret thoughts. He will not expect more 
than I can provide—some can do better than others—but He 
expects everywhere a clean honest dwelling. The stable was poor 
but, doubtless, it was clean enough (Cf. Secret). As I would 
like my soul to be at the day of judgment so I shall make it nov. 
I am watching and waiting for His arrival: none that wait on 
Thee shall be confounded (Introit, Gradual and Offertory). May 
we receive, O Lord, Thy mercy in the midst of Thy temple (Post- 
communion). 


READINGS : 


St. Thomas, In Romanos, XIII, Lectio III. 
Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, Vol. I, Sermon V. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


By THE VerRY Rev. CANON G. D. SmitH, Ph.D., D.D. 


Dr. Arendzen’s treatise on the Trinity’ is likely to meet with 
an appreciative public among those who have hitherto wondered 
whether it is possible to write a generally intelligible book on 
this subject. Why God should have revealed to men a doctrine 
which seems at first sight to be so remote from the needs of 
their everyday lives; what the mystery means in simple words; 
how the apparent contradiction involved in the statement that 
God is One and Three is in reality no contradiction at all; how 
the doctrine appears in the Old Testament and in the New, and 
how it has fared through the religious controversies of Christian 
history—these questions, together with some of the more subtle 

ts of Trinitarian theology, form the amazing contents of 
this small but really considerable book. It is difficult to say 
how far the ‘‘ modern layman ”’ for whom the book is primarily 
intended will succeed in following the more speculative parts 
of the author’s treatise; indeed, one may legitimately wonder 
whether anyone who is not grounded in metaphysics should be 
expected to grasp the meaning of ‘ relation ’’ and other concepts 
which are a commonplace for the theologian. But Dr. Arendzen 
has gone far in the direction of making the rough ways plain, 
as witness the following passage, chosen from others of an 
equal lucidity: ‘‘ ‘ Nature’ answers the question: What is it? 
‘Person ’ answers the question: Who is it? We are all aware 
of the distinction, it is sheer common sense and primary 
experience. . . . If we apply this to God and could in childlike 
simplicity ask the question of the Infinite Majesty of God : Who 
are you? Three would answer. The One would say: I am the 
Father ; the Second would say: I am the Son; the Third would 
say: I am the Holy Ghost. If we continued our daring question 
and asked: What, then, are you? Each of the Three would 
answer: I am God, the One Self-subsisting, eternal Infinite 
Being, that knows no Partner or Second. There lies the 
mystery.” 

Dr. Arendzen’s work is at once a boon to the laity and a 
stimulus to other writers to go even further in the path of simple 
exposition. 

Another work to which those whom technical theology repels 
may have recourse with profit, is Where Dwellest Thou? in 
which Father James writes attractively and with deep theological 


1J. P. Arendzen: The Holy Trinity: A Theological Treatise for Modern 
Laymen. Sheed & Ward. pp. 154. 5S. net. 
*Ouseley. 183 pp. 3s. 6d. 
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insight concerning the inner life of the Christian. Of special 
value, perhaps, are the first five chapters which deal with the 
doctrine of grace. Here the teaching of Christ concerning the 
soul, man’s supernatural destiny, and his supernatural union 
with Him even in this life, is set forth in close conjunction with 
the scholastic doctrine of the soul and with the theological 
principles of St. Thomas Aquinas on grace and the supernatural 
order. Aquinas is a safe guide in these matters, for, as the 
author pithily remarks, ‘‘he has the advantage of being a 
philosopher as well as a saint.”’ 


Fr. Leen’s work on The Holy Ghost® deserves close and careful 
study ; and it will be read with pleasure as well as with profit. 
The writer possesses the rare gift of instructing his readers 
without enshrouding them in the heavy atmosphere of the lecture- 
room ; he sugars the pill of theology with simple illustrations, 
and he writes so easily on difficult matters that it becomes 
difficult to believe that they are not easy. Above all, Fr. Leen 
does not hurry us to the conclusions at which he himself has 
already arrived ; we are, so to speak, allowed to view the scenery 
on the way, and so his theology may be read and studied with 
a rare feeling of leisurely comfort. Indeed, it is impossible to 
hurry over this book: every chapter is a theological treatise 
and at the same time a meditation over which we are invited 
to linger. It is a study of God’s love: as shown in creation 
and in the natural order, in the Incarnation, in the invisible 
mission of the Holy Ghost to the souls of men. English readers 
owe Fr. Leen a debt of gratitude for having rendered accessible 
to them some of the deepest truths of Catholic theology. 


A less attractive treatise on the Holy Ghost is Mgr. Landrieux’s 
Forgotten Paraclete which now appears (presumably reprinted) 
in a translation by E. Leahy.4 Not more than six pages are 
devoted to the divine Personality of the Holy Ghost as such; 
the remainder of the book dealing with sanctifying grace, the 
infused virtues and the gifts. The author gives us little more 
than the dry bones of a rather superficial theological treatise, 
in which one recognizes, almost paragraph by paragraph, the 
concise and accurate—but not easily digestible—statements of 
the Latin text-book. Indeed, we are not sure that the accuracy 
of the theological manual is always evident in Mgr. Landrieux’s 
little book. To take an example at random: “ Just as the soul 
endows the body, animal as this is by nature, with a new life 
both intellectual and moral, and brings it into the human order, 
and that (as?), although united to the animal nature, of which 
it makes use as an instrument, the soul still remains the principle 
of life and the principle of action in its higher order, so grace 
creates in the soul a new being spiritual and divine, and, whilst 
it makes use of the human faculties for its acts, yet remains 
the principle of life and of supernatural action.’? We have 


3 Sheed & Ward. 341 pp. 7s. 6d. 
4Burns Oates & Washbourne. 144 pp. 3s. 6d. 
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reproduced the passage at length because it is an interesting 
example of the unfortunate conclusions to which one may be 
led by Separating the body from the soul in a being which is 
essentially one. Is the human body animal by nature? If so, 
can the soul, which is its natural complement, make it anything 
else but animal by nature? And surely the Catholic philosopher 
will find it difficult to reconcile with the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body this conception of a soul united distantly, 
and apparently not without condescension, to a body ‘‘ of which 
it makes use as an instrument ’’—an intelligence, presumably, 
which uses bodily organs. No less unfortunate is the conclusion 
which is reached as to the relation of grace to nature: that 
grace makes use of human faculties for its acts, while remaining 
the principle of supernatural action. The Catholic doctrine of 
grace will only justify itself in the eyes of those who think 
they can do without it, when it is made clear to them that 
the principle of supernatural action—the only action which is 
pleasing to God—is not grace merely, nor the infused virtues 
merely, but the whole man, body and soul, perfected and super- 
naturalized as to his specifically human activities by grace and 
supernatural virtue. It seems to us that this divorce—not the 
distinction, which is vital—between nature and grace may be 
responsible for serious errors in ascetical doctrine and practice ; 
hence the sneers at those who are rich in supernatural virtue 
but singularly lacking in natural honesty or neighbourly kind- 
ness. Grace does not merely use nature as an instrument—if 
80, why not cast it away when it has served its purpose?—it 
perfects nature, raises it up, deifies it; it makes man what God 
wants him to be: a man but a human son of God. 


In Providence, translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B.,° Fr. 
Garrigou-Lagrange reveals himself as more than a great phil- 
osopher and theologian; he appears here as a spiritual writer 
of the first rank. The first part of the book contains a synthesis 
of the proofs of the existence of God, which the author had 
developed in his well-known work, Dieu, son existence et sa 
nitwre, Similarly translated by Dom Bede Rose and published 
by the same house. There follows a theological and devotional 
study of those divine attributes which Providence presupposes : 
Simplicity, Infinity, Immensity, Eternity, Incomprehensibility, 
Wisdom, Will and Love. Each of these attributes finds its 
theological explanation ; but each section is followed by a chapter 
In which the practical and devotional implications of the 
attributes are expounded. Were the book not so expensive, the 
priest might find here a fund of material for sound, interesting 
and theological sermons. 


Fr. Vincent McNabb re-publishes in Frontiers of Faith and 
Reason® thirty of his essays which had already appeared from 
time to time in various periodicals during the past thirty-five 


5 Herder. 399 pp. 12s. 
6Sheed & Ward. 287 pp. tos. 6d. net. 
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years. The majority of them deal, as we should have expected, 
with Biblical subjects, though purely theological themes algo 
find a place. It is interesting, now that the controversy about 
the late Pére De la Taille has almost died down, to read the 
author’s article on the essence of the sacrifice of the Mass—Semel 
Oblatus; the learned Jesuit’s ‘‘ fundamental and very serious 
error ’’ receiving further attention in another essay: Sacrifice 
in St. John. Perhaps one of the most provocative of these 
interesting chapters—in the light of recent theological develop. 
ments—is that entitled Metaphor of the Body of Christ. Fr. 
McNabb is somewhat discouraging as to the value of this 
analogy, which St. Paul himself, says the author, discarded after 
a short time as being cumbrous and unmanageable. Traditional 
theology, however, as recent historical studies on the subject 
have shown, has adhered firmly to the Pauline metaphor with 
an almost uninterrupted persistence, finding in it a most con- 
venient—and incidentally a divinely-inspired—illustration of the 
unity of the Church, and indeed a framework for the whole 
of Catholic doctrine. 


II. PHILOSOPHY. 
By THE Rev. T. E. FLYNN, Ph.D., M.A. 


Since the last instalment of these notes the Abbé Jacques 
Leclereq has produced the final volume of his splendid Legons 
de Droit Naturel.!. The first volume (second edition), Le 
Fondement du Droit et de la Société, and the third, La Famille, 
appeared in 1933; the second volume (second edition), L’Etat 
ow La Politique, in 1934; and now in 1937 comes Les Droits et 
Devoirs Individuels in two volumes. The present writer knows 
of no book of Moral Philosophy which can compare with this 
great work for breadth of view, penetration of thought inde- 
pendence of judgment and familiarity with modern literature. 


It would be impossible to praise too highly the large third 
volume on the family. The relation of the family to society; 
the nature and conditions of marriage; chastity, free love, the 
problems of offspring, the place of women and of children in 
the family and in society—these are the main topics; but this 
catalogue which gives the scope of the volume can give no 
impression of the generous treatment, the detailed study of 
modern problems and their literature, and the humanistic 
presentation of the whole. Here the reader will find that positive 
Catholic teaching on the dignity and joy of family life which 
it is so necessary to emphasize in an age of prudential adjust: 
ments and calculated artifices. The sense of “ race ”’ and pride 
in perpetuation of the family have been nearly destroyed by 
revolutionary morals and modern economic conditions, and if 
these natural encouragements to philoprogenitiveness are not to 


1 Maison d’Editions Ad. Wesmael-Charlier, Namur; Société d’études morales, 
sociales et juridiques, Louvain. 
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be lost in a welter of rationalization and compromise the 
teaching of such a book as this must be taken to heart. 

Highly satisfying, too, are the political volume (II), in which 
the relations between the person and family and the State are 
fully considered, and the first volume which establishes the 
fundamental principles of natural law, the rule of human action, 
justice, the relation of the individual to the collectivity and 
the principle of nationality. 

The final tome (IV) is in two parts: (1) Vie, Disposition de 
Soi; and (2) Travail, Propriété. Fr. Leclercq confesses that 
the subject-matter and its literature are here too large to admit 
of the same particular notice as was accorded in the previous 
volumes, and he recognizes that there are limits to the patience 
both of reader and author. We can sympathize with his own 
sense Of fatigue at the conclusion of such a monumental work, 
but his grateful readers will be sorry that there should have 
been any curtailment. This remark, however, must not be inter- 
preted as suggesting that we are not handsomely treated in this 
fnal tome. Quite outstanding is the discussion of the right to 
kill and the justification of private ownership. 


In the first part? of the final tome the author treats of homicide, 
war, capital punishment and slavery; in the second’ he considers 
the duty and right of work, wages, private property, capital 
and labour, the various types of Socialism and the Christian 
social movement. 


I always hesitate to use the word ‘“ indispensable,’’ but for 
my part I should be verv sorry to be without this great work 
and I think that any student of moral philosophy, and of social 
and political questions in particular, will find it as useful as 
it is interesting. 

Another French book of distinction is La Conscience Religieuse.* 
M. Penido has made a notable contribution to the psychology 
of religion. The book is based on a course of lectures given at 
the University of Fribourg. In the first chapter the author 
establishes the validity of a psychology of religion. It is a 
young science, but it has had the advantage of so many illustrious 
exponents that it would seem perverse to question its raison 
@étre. Nevertheless, that has been questioned, and it is neces- 
sary to establish it. M. Penido sets about this task in a valuable 
chapter, and as he proceeds he shows the different types of 
psychological enquiry to which any religious act may give rise : 
the empirical type, the philosophical type and the theological 

His concern is with the first type but he describes its 
relation to each of the other two. 


Everyone knows how a certain school of psychologists has 


220 f. belges. pp. 200. 
350 £ belges. pp. 434. 


‘ Essai systématique suivi d’illustrations. Par M. T. L. Penido. Dans la 
collection Cours et Documents. Pierre Téqui, Paris. pp. 251. 
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tried to ‘‘ desupernaturalize ’’ Catholic mysticism. Catholics 
are not likely to take the ‘‘ rationalizations ”’ of this school very 
seriously, but they themselves may run to the opposite extreme 
of denying that ascetic and mystic phenomena are in any way 
subject to psychological laws. There are Catholics who would 
consider it a profanation to investigate the natural aspect of 
the process of conversion, or to compare psychologically the 
ecstacy of a saint with the visual or auditive illusions of an 
hysterical subject. Yet without such enquiry how are we to 
establish the genuineness of the saint’s experiences and the value 
of his austerities? For (as the author quotes Pére Maréchal) 
it is chimerical to attempt to prove the influence of grace by 
purely inductive methods. Sound theology is prepared to wel- 
come the studies which are directed to the discovery of the 
mysterious work accomplished in souls in quest of an ideal and 
to the charting of the different stages of their approach to 
God (p. 383). 


In the second chapter the author proceeds to a study of 
conversion. He considers various causes of conversion and con- 
trasts them with mere occasions; and he makes some practical 
points of interest and importance by the way. He considers 
‘“‘ pathological ’? conversions and the various types of ‘‘ normal” 
conversions, illustrating his theme by recorded histories of 
conversions in our own times. He concludes this chapter with 
an investigation of the analogical notion of conversion. This 
he finds to be the establishment or confirmation of a personal 
relation with the other world as the result of a crisis. 


The third chapter on the pathological theories of asceticism 
is of particular apologetic value at a time when the psychologist 
or psychiatrist is apt to associate the extraordinary experiences 
and practices of the saints with the morbid behaviour of the 
mentally unstable. M. Penido establishes the criteria by which 
we may distinguish the two. 


The fourth chapter deals with the “ natural ”’ intuition of 
God. A very interesting final chapter is devoted to the psycho- 
logical study of Marie de l’Incarnation, a sixteenth-century 
mystic, who accomplished marvels of business organization and 
missionary enterprise. The author has little difficulty in exposing 
the paralogisms of Pierre Janet, to whose real contributions to 
psychology he pays deserved tribute, clearly segregating them 
from the extravagances he condemns. The book is of the first 
importance to those who are interested in the subject and it 1s 
so brightly and plainly written that the general reader 
peruse it with pleasure and profit. 


Two new manuals of philosophy have appeared recently. The 
first is from a former professor of the Gregorian University. 
Fr. Francis Xavier Calcagno, 8.J.5 It presents the usual theses 


5 Philosophia Scholastica secundum ‘‘ rationem, doctrinam et principia ° 
S. Thomae Aquinatis, ad usum Seminariorum. Vol. I: Dialectica, Critica, 
Ontologia, Cosmologia. Pubd. M. d’Auria, Naples. pp. 467. No price stated. 
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very briefly and very clearly. It is easy to read and follow 
and is not overloaded with references or footnotes. Of modern 
authors it refers most frequently to P. Boyer and P. Hoenan. 
More than half of the very short chapter on Method is devoted 
to an exposition of the rules which govern teacher and student 
of philosophy. The rules for the student are derived from a 
commentary of the familiar prayer of St. Thomas which is used 
at the beginning of classes: ‘‘ Concede nobis, omnipotens Deus, 
quae tibi sunt placita . . . perfecte implere.’”’ An appendix 
to the section on Minor Logic is devoted to a description of 
the scholastic method of disputation which may prove useful 
to those who are unfamiliar with this particular feature of the 
tradition of the schools. 


The second book is the Abbé Jolivet’s Cours de Philosophie.’ 
Like everything which comes from the pen of M. Jolivet this 
little book is distinguished by its clarity; and in this instance 
the clearness of style is supported by very conspicuous divisions 
of the chapters. The book is designed for the student in the 
higher classes of the humanities rather than for the professional 
ecclesiastical student, for whom it is not nearly adequate. It 
confessedly leaves much to the professor. It speaks well for 
French education that there is a public for such a book which 
would find no place in the curriculum of an English public 
school. An English translation might prove very useful for 
study circles. 


III. MODERN CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 
By THE Rev. S. J. GOSLING. 


It is fairly safe to say that the fame of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
as a poet will increase rather than diminish, though it is not 
possible to imagine that his poems will ever become popular, 
for he is very truly a poet’s poet.' He will be studied by, and 
in his turn will influence, the literary craftsmen of the future 
who will, perhaps, be able to assimilate his methods and handle 
his tools with an easier grace than he could ever show. Ease 
and grace were not the gods that Hopkins worshipped. Truth 
was what he strove after—truth allied with beauty, of course, 
as became a poet, but he served truth with such an ascetic 
economy of words that beauty became unrecognizable by those 
who had grown accustomed to the lush verbiage of the Victorian 
poets. His friend and counsellor, Robert Bridges, had to admit 
that not infrequently Hopkins was “ odd,’”’ but, as Bridges 
has pointed out, no man voluntarily cultivates oddities who 
Wishes to be taken seriously, for an oddity is laughter-provoking. 
Hopkins admitted that he was ‘‘ odd ”’; it follows then that his 
oddities were deliberately accepted, the unavoidable by-products 
of his consuming passion for the technical perfection of his verse. 


SEmmanuel Vitte, Paris. pp. 399. No price stated. 


1 The Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by Robert Bridges. Oxford 
University Press. 5s. 
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This desire for perfection will be at the root of his fame 
among his fellow artists and the cause of neglect among those 
who affect ‘‘ to enjoy poetry.”’ The latter, like an audience 
at a music-hall, want to see a technically flawless exhibition, 
to have their emotions stirred, and to carry away with them 
the pleasing reflection that they have witnessed a rare show, 
difficult but not beyond their comprehension. The comparison 
may seem unkind, but I am persuaded that very little of what 
is called “‘ appreciation of poetry ’’ goes any deeper, due to the 
fact that those whose business it is to inculcate a proper respect 
for the poetic muse have no notion how those effects, which 
they sincerely or conventionally applaud, are produced. Chal- 
lenged to explain the process they might answer that they are 
not interested in the mechanics of poetry, that a knowledge of 
anatomy is not necessary to an appreciation of beauty, that too 
great a concern for the letter is apt to kill the spirit. 


Of the very opposite way of thinking was Gerard Hopkins. 
Reading his notes and letters we might almost be moved to 
think that he valued the making more highly than the thing 
wrought. His sprung rhythms, his interior rhymes, his 
alliterations, these we have known and recognized in other 
poets, but never, I think, have we been shown the mechanism 
so thoroughly, taken behind the scenes, examined the work- 
shop—whatever metaphor best fits this revelation of a poet’s 
mind made and annotated by another poet. ‘It is arguable,” 
says Mr. Williams in the Introduction, ‘ that this is not the 
greatest kind of poetry; but it is also arguable that the greatest 
kind of poetry might easily arise out of this.”’ And after quoting 
some examples of his ‘‘ oddities,’? he adds: ‘‘ Such things are 
the accidents of genius seriously engaged upon its own business, 
and not so apt as the observer to see how funny it looks.” 


The title of Miss Maud Petre’s book? is likely to create a 
prejudice against it among those strict Catholics who will read 
into it some form of eclecticism in matters of faith. Their fears 
will not be altogether unfounded but it will be a pity if they 
prevent a perusal of this book. In fact, the orthodox Catholic 
is the person most likely to read it with profit to himself. 
Miss Petre’s name is linked in popular estimation with the 
disastrous episode of Modernism which ended in this country 
with the publication of the Encyclical Pascendi and the out- 
break of the Great War. This is not to say that Modernism 
is dead; but it has been driven out of the Church and conse- 
quently has lost that note of internal treason which produces 
fear, panic, and sometimes cruelty among those who remain 
loyal. One can always be more chivalrous to an open enemy 
than to a hidden foe, and it is now possible to examine with 
more patience and charity the reasons for this short-lived fever 
of rebellion. The scientific history of the disease is known: 
what one may call its clinical history, why it should attack 


2 My Way of Faith. Dent. os. 
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certain minds and what should be the treatment, remains to 
be investigated. And who is better fitted to help the investi- 
gation than Miss Petre who passed through the ordeal and, 
as she claims in this book, preserved her faith. This is not 
the place, however, nor am I the person to conduct the inquiry. 
Iam only concerned here with the book as a work of literature, 
in the vulgar phrase as a human document, and frankly it is 
the first part, the account of Miss Petre’s home and upbringing, 
that interests me most. It is fascinating to compare the 
description of Miss Petre’s parents, her Catholic childhood and 
the Catholic atmosphere of her home, with what one remembers 
of one’s home life and the homes of one’s Catholic friends and 
relatives. Making due allowance for the differences of social 
position and education—and it is surprising how slight the 
adjustment need be—I am amazed at the identity of thought, 
of habit and of outlook in the Catholic households of Victoria’s 
reign. There is no such similarity now. It is not only that 
in some houses it is quite impossible to discern any savour of 
Catholicism, but even where Catholic life is evident it assumes 
astonishingly divergent forms. No doubt there are many reasons 
for the break with traditional uniformity ; exclusiveness is gone, 
the solidarity of a persecuted minority has broken up, new lines 
of cleavage have appeared, horizontal lines to conform with 
class distinctions. One. may regret the change, or not regret 
it: one cannot ignore it. And it is fraught with serious problems 
for those whose business it is to maintain the solidarity of 
Catholic thought in England and to animate the, as yet dormant, 
ideal of Catholic Action. 


But it would be unfair, for the mere pleasure of riding my 
own hobby, to neglect the real purpose of Miss Petre’s book, 
which is to give some account of the Modernist crisis and the 
friends with whom she shared the sufferings and anxieties of 
those days, principally, of course, Baron von Hiigel, Henri 
Bremond and Fr. Tyrrell. Womanlike, Miss Petre approaches 
the task from the personal angle. This is a fortunate happening 
if the book is to do good. We do not require a theological 
discussion ; Roma locuta est. But the time is ripe for a sympa- 
thetic account of the motives, personal and spiritual, that 
Separated these men in varying degrees from the rest of their 
co-religionists. The motives were mixed, of course: most motives 
are; but it is not helpful to fling reckless charges against 
individuals to explain their loss or want of faith, and to give 
them a choice between spiritual pride and moral corruption. 
The charges may be true in some cases, they are not in all, 
and the fact is patent that religious doctrine does not convince 
everybody. That was Miss Petre’s own peculiar stumbling- 
block. Looking back we cannot help feeling that a more patient 
exploration of each other’s meaning might have prevented an 
open rupture, but Miss Petre admits that the Church had to 
act as she did once the breach was evident. Modernism as 
a heresy, that is as a rebellion of her own children, the Church 
has defeated. But Modernism, by which I mean a sense of 
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the intellectual inadequateness of Christian faith and doctrine, 
becomes more and more widespread among the people outside 
the Church, and it is to them that the Church has to preach 
the gospel. It is no use cracking the whip; they will not hear, 
or if they hear will scoff. The gospel must strike upon their 
ears, now and always, as the “ good tidings.’”’ ‘‘ I will back 
piety,’? says Miss Petre, ‘‘ against learning for the preservation 
of faith, for piety is love’’; she might have added, for the 
spread of faith too. Commenting on the text, ‘“‘ I am the Way, 
the Truth and the Life,” a spiritual writer of our own day 
has said that just as the early Church stressed Christ as the 
“way” of salvation and the theologians of the Middle Ages 
studied Him as the “ truth,’ so now the Christian teacher 
emphasizes Christianity as the “life,” the enly hope for a 
world slipping into the deadly torpor of materialism. But. 
emphasis can be so dangerous; it can unbalance judgment and 
lead into strange paths; it needs constant vigilance to correct 
the bias and plot a true course, and some minds do not take 
kindly to correction of this sort. Such a mind was Tyrrell’s, 
and so the tragedy moved to its inevitable end. It is gratifying 
to find in Miss Petre’s book no trace of bitterness, no remembered 
wrongs, to poison the future, for the problem is not finished 
yet, the play must be re-staged and the actors re-cast that we 
may have a happier ending in the days to come. 


To close a book on Tyrrell and to open one on Chesterton’ 
is, one might think, to do exactly what I have been hinting 
remains to do, to see the same play with different actors and 
a happier ending. Yet it is to do nothing of the kind; the 
two books are on two utterly different planes of thought and 
feeling and it is significant that neither book mentions the chief 
characters of the other, though they were roughly contemporary 
and equally notorious. ‘Monsignor O’Connor is quite right in 
supposing that we have all wanted to know how he became 
Father Brown, and those of us who knew Father O’Connor (the 
old name runs more affectionately off the pen than the new 
title) were perhaps more puzzled than those who had not that 
privilege. It was very short-sighted of us not to see it, but 
there is some excuse for us, for even now Fr. O’Connor himself 
does not seem to know the answer. It had nothing to do with 
the round hat, the untidy umbrella and the brown paper parcels; 
it was much more subtle and spiritual and the author, albeit 
unconsciously, reveals it. Fr. O’Connor calls his book a “ patch- 
work narrative ’’ and in a sense it is; but it is much more 
amorphous than that. It begins, of course, and it ends, just 
as it is divided into chapters, but that is only because books 
are printed that way. Between the covers of this, Fr. O’Connor 
talks—brilliantly, allusively, mockingly, humanly (always), 
provocatively, irrelevantly—but the really significant thing 1 
that his talk reveals no sense of degrees of value; a bit of 
doggerel gets as much space as a discussion on Divine justice, 


3 Father Brown on Chesterton. Frederick Muller. 
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a stupid ghost-story is cheek-by-jowl with an illuminating para- 

ph on the difference between ancient and modern drama, 
as though they were of equal importance—and so, of course, 
they may be, like the spent match and the cigarette-end side 
by side with the blood-stained dagger and the missing will as 
exhibits in the murder trial. Here is Father Brown come to 
life, the observer of oddities, the collector of trifles, the 
omniscient detective—in fiction. 


They say that in writing detective stories one works back- 
wards. The author decides first how the murder was committed 
and then leads his detective, followed by his breathless readers, 
through a series of logical deductions from, so to speak, the 
unknown to the known. The unfortunate policeman has to 
work from the known to the unknown. I wonder whether we 
have here the reason why in Miss Petre’s book we have no 
mention of Chesterton, Belloc or even Shaw, while in Fr. 
0’Connor’s book there is no word of Tyrrell, von Hiigel or 
even Pope Pius X. Long before his conversion most of us felt 
that with Chesterton, humanly speaking, it was only a question 
of time, certain dark places had to be made clear in his passage 
from the unknown to the known. Mr. Belloc’s whole life has 
been devoted to unravelling knots both ends of which he holds 
in his hands. It is all very brilliant and thrilling and dramatic ; 
but when it is a question of guarding our lives or of guarding 
our faith it is to the ordinary humdrum policeman or the 
ordinary humdrum theologian that we turn for help. Being 
human, and therefore sometimes ignorant and obstinate, they 
occasionally make mistakes and lose their own life or their own 
faith. Let us think of them with charity for their very mistakes 
are of more help and consolation to us than the foregone 
certainty that Father Brown will triumphantly produce the 
correct solution. 


From Chesterton to Shaw‘ is a natural transition made easy 
by many a previous linking of the two names. Both of them 
brought wit to season their wisdom and a battle between them 
became a gladiatorial display cheered by thousands. They both 
played up: G.K.C. rushed in, roaring and rampageous, while 
G.B.S. affected the cool poise of the rapier fighter, because that 
was what the crowd expected of them and it made the fun faster 
and more furious. But it was a pose for both of them, for 
G.K.C. could be as deadly and incisive as his opponent, and 
G.B.S. could bluster like any ruffling blade. There is evidence 
that Chesterton liked to be called ‘‘ God’s Jester,’? and Shaw— 
perhaps better not to inquire. 


Mr. J. P. Hackett in this brilliant study of Shaw stresses 
his mental honesty in spite of his turns and twists and mental 
contradictions. The solution of the Shaw enigma that Mr. 
Hackett offers he expresses in his title, George v. Bernard, a 
composite individual in whom ‘“ George is a slave. He bows 


‘Shaw: George v. Bernard. By J. P. Hackett. Sheed & Ward. 6s. 
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down to the dogma and adores before the Life Force. . . 
Bernard is free. He values the gift of freedom and power of 
choice above all things and rejects that accursed doctrine.” 
Whether Shavian students will admit the truth of this bisection 
and whether Mr. Hackett has verified his hypothesis are matters 
on which I would not care to offer an opinion. I will only 
say that I think the author has come nearer the core of the 
matter when he describes Shaw as a propagandist with a passion 
for tolerance. It may be that this is only another way of 
distinguishing George from Bernard, but it does throw the 
spotlight on that quality that has made Shaw popular—and 
dangerous. It is not his propaganda that is dangerous, but 
his tolerance, for he can make it look like impartiality when 
in fact it is nothing of the kind. Mr. Hackett has seen this: 
‘¢ He respects the individuality of his cardboard creations ever 
(?even) at their feeblest.’’ (At first reading it looks as though 
the word should be ‘ even ’’; but ‘“‘ ever ”’ is right and is the 
more subtle criticism.) The ordinary controversialist takes his 
opponent’s arguments at their weakest and batters them out of 
recognition, and not infrequently his very fierceness promotes 
a reaction. Shaw is much cleverer than that. He takes his 
opponent’s feeblest arguments and defends them. The effect is 
impressive: ‘ If that is all that a clever fellow like Shaw can 
say in their defence they obviously have not a leg to stand 
on ’”’?; so think his audiences, and the illusion of impartiality 
is brilliantly sustained. This duality Mr. Hackett traces to 
Shaw’s belief in the Life Force. To most people the élan vital 
is a hypothesis, to Shaw it is a reality, though how such a 
supremely individualistic and gloriously passionate person could 
have evolved from an impersonal, all-pervading force, must 
surely bring moments of doubt even to Mr. Shaw. Still, with 
an indeterminate entity like Life Force one can predicate 
anything: ‘‘ Rosenburg jumps into the arena . . . telling the 
tale of a new cell activity which is welding with great blows 
of the Nordic hammer all plastic German souls into one great 
race soul and subordinating the individual to the State; to the 
dismay of Nature’s editor, who, in the up-thrusting of the Life 
Force in England, has just discerned the emancipation of human 
thought from the shackles of authority.”’ 


With the Life Force there is no objective stable truth, no 
right or wrong. The Force moves onward and to move with 
it is life. ‘‘ There is no law,’’ says Shaw, “ so independent 
of circumstances that the time never comes for breaking it,” 
and so ‘ omelettes were not made without breaking eggs.” 
True; but equally true that not every egg-breaking ends in an 
omelette; sometimes it results in a disgusting mess, and one 
reason for the difference is that no recipe is required for breaking 
eggs, whereas it is essential for making omelettes. There is 
one thing about Shaw, he is never dull; and there is not a 
dull page in Mr. Hackett’s book. He possesses in a marked 
degree two critical requisites for his study, an admiration for 
Shaw that enables him to understand his subject and do him 
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justice, and a critical faculty that is proof against the glamour 
of Shaw’s marvellous feats of word-spinning. 


Mr. Christopher Sykes’ latest book® has on it a yellow band 
bearing the legend ‘‘ Recommended by the Book Society,’’ but 
I have not been able to discover why. There is also on the 
same band an exhortation to “‘ read here about that disturbing 
person the Englishman abroad.’’ The introductory chapter 
further countenanced the notion that the book would be yet 
another attempt to poke easy fun at the travelling Englishman, 
and though the trick grows rather threadbare from constant 
use there are still possibilities of amusement in it if effectively 
handled. However, the first piece, The German Character 
(which is by far the best), did not fit in with my preconceived 
notion at all. It is a stark description of demoralization caused 
by hunger, insecurity and national resentment. It is a terrible 
picture which one tries to dismiss as exaggerated because the 
contemplation of it is too harrowing. It may be true, and if 
it is, this subconscious wish to discount and forget it is sufficient 
excuse for Mr. Sykes to press it on our attention. But what 
excuse Mr. Sykes has for the rest of the stories I do not know 
and cannot imagine. The longest, styled Invention, is a con- 
fused and sprawling account of how a particularly mean and 
futile individual tried to avenge (or perhaps succeeded, I do not 
know) an insult to his particularly mean and futile libidinous- 
ness. The story is sprinkled with references to those bodily 
organs which have to do with defecation and the procreation 
of the species, and a frequent use of the word “ bloody.’’ No 
doubt this sort of writing appears very daring and wicked to 
Fourth Form boys, but Mr. Sykes ought to be able to resist 
the glamour of such triumphs by now. And on the last page 
he has a bitter gibe at the anemic English humour as exemplified 
by Punch. This is ungracious of him because the fourth story, 
“ Paffley’s Paperchase,’’ is constructed on the Punch formula 
for funny stories and might have appeared there if it had been 
shorter and less obvious. I hope I have made it clear that the 
Catholic ideal of literature does not tally with the Book Society’s. 


5 Stranger Wonders. Longmans. 7s 64. 
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GorHic VESTMENTS. 


What is the present ruling with regard to the use of Gothic 
vestments in England? 


(a) If a student, for example, were offered a set of Gothic 
vestments as an ordination present, could he lawfully accept 
and use them? 


(b) If he were offered a set of vestments, could he ask that 
they be Gothic? (F.J.R.) 


RePLy. 


There is no special ruling, as far as we are aware, for England, 
but it is open to each Ordinary to interpret for his territory 
the instructions of the Holy See, S.C.R., December 9th, 1925, 
the text of which is as follows :— 


‘“‘ A Sacra Rituum Congregatione nuper expostulatum est: An 
in conficiendis et adhibendis paramentis pro Missae sacrificio 
sacrisque functionibus liceat recedere ab usu in Ecclesia Romana 
recepto, aliumque modum et formam etiam antiquam inducere? 


‘‘ Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, audito specialis Commissionis 
suffragio, omnibus perpensis, respondendum censuit: Recedere 
non licere, inconsulta Sancta Sede, iuxta Decretum seu Litteras 
circulares Sacrae Rituum Congregationis ad Rmos Ordinarios 
datas sub die 21 Augusti, 1863. 


** Atque ita, Summo Pontifice Pio XI approbante, rescripsit, 
declaravit et servari jussit, die 9 Decembris, 1925. 


‘* En harum litterarum exemplum : 
‘“* Rime Domine uti Frater, 


“Quum renunciantibus nonnullis Rmis Episcopis aliisque 
Ecclesiasticis et Laicis viris, Sanctam Sedem non lateret quas- 
dam in Anglia, Galiis, Germania et Belgio Dioeceses immutasse 
formam sacrarum vestium, quae in celebratione Sacrosancti 
Missae Sacrificii adhibentur easque ad stylum quem dicunt 
gothicum elegantiori quidem opere conformasse; Sacra Congre- 
gatio legitimis pro tuendis ritibus praeposita super huiusmodi 
mutatione accuratum examen instituere haud praetermisit. 


‘‘ Ex hoc porro examine, quamvis eadem Sacra Congregatio 
probe nosceret sacras illas vestes stylum gothicum praeseferentes 
praecipue saeculis XIII, XIV, et XV obtinuisse, aeque tamen 
animadvertit Ecclesiam Romanam aliasque latini per orbem 
Ecclesias, Sede Apostolica minime reclamante, a saeculo XVI, 
nempe ab ipsa propemodum Concilii Tridentini aetate, usque 
ad haec nostra tempora illarum reliquisse usum; simulque, 
eadem perdurante disciplina necnon Sede Sancta inconsulta, 
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nihil innovari censuit, ut pluries Summi Pontifices in suis 
edocuere Constitutionibus, sapienter monentes mutationes istas, 
utpote probato Ecclesiae mori contrarias, saepe perturbationes 
roducere posse, et fidelium animos in admirationem inducere. 
Red quoniam Sacrorum Rituum Congregatio arbitratur alicuius 
ponderis esse posse rationes, quae praesentem mutationem 
persuaserunt, hinc, audito Sanctissimi Domini nostri Pii Papae 
IX oraculo, verbis amantissimis invitare censuit Amplitudinem 
Tuam, ut, quatenus in tua Diocesi huiusmodi mutationes locum 
habuerint, rationes ipsas exponere velis, quae illis causas 
dederunt. 

“ Interim Amplitudini Tuae fausta omnia a Domino adprecor. 

“ Romae die 21 Augusti, 1863.’’ 


Inasmuch as ‘ Gothic ’’ vestments are in a variety of sizes, 
we take as the normal that which is described and illustrated 
in Directions for the Use of Altar Societies, opposite page 58. 
This is the familiar kind which is sold by church furnishers. 


(i.) It will be observed that the immediate object of this 
instruction is not a direct condemnation of any particular form 
of vestment. It directs that no departure from the established 
use of the Roman Church is to be permitted without previously 
consulting the Holy See. The terms of the document are very 
wide and include all vestments used in sacred functions. 
Actually the discussion may be restricted, for all practical 
purposes, to what is lawful in the shape and size of the Mass 
Chasuble. There are various established shapes of what is 
loosely called ‘“‘ Roman.’’ The one common in Rome is a much 
ampler and more dignified vestment than the ‘‘ French ”’ or the 
“Spanish ” variation. What is loosely called ‘‘ Gothic ” differs 
from all of these. It stretches from what is called sometimes, 
in England, the ‘‘ Pugin ’”’ shape, which is not larger than that 
used in Rome, and has a cross on the back, to an immense 
flowing garment reaching to the feet, having rather the appear- 
ance of a cope of soft material. There are some who refer the 
instruction of the S.C.R. to this latter type of vestment,! which 
has fallen completely into disuse. It is an interpretation which, 
we think, cannot be sustained. From the document it is clear 
that the reference is to the type of vestment common from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. It is the type favoured 
by Roulin, ample in size—reaching a little below the knees—and 
ornamented with a ‘‘Y’’ shaped orphrey. It is ‘‘ Gothic ”’ only 
in the sense that the reduction from the immense antique shape 
coincided with the introduction of ‘‘ Gothic’ architecture. 
“Ample” or ‘‘ Medieval’ is a better description than ‘“ Gothic.” 


(ii.) Canon 1296, §3: ‘‘ Circa materiam et formam sacrae 
supellectilis, serventur praescripta liturgica, ecclesiastica traditio 
et, meliore quo fieri potest modo, etiam artis sacrae leges.’’ 
Certain directions and rubrics of liturgical books can only be 
observed if the celebrant is wearing an “‘ ample” chasuble. 


1Cf. Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1926, p. 300. 
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Caeremoniale Episcoporum, Liber II, cap. viii.: ‘‘. . . hine 
inde super brachia aptatur, et revolvitur diligenter, ne illum 
impediat.’’ Ritus Celebrandi Missam, VIII, n. 6: “‘. . . minister 
manu sinistra elevat fimbrias posteriores Planetae, ne ipsum 
celebrantem impediat.’* Cf. also VIII, n. 8. Artistically it is 
beyond dispute that nearly everyone who is competent to discus 
the subject declares in favour of the ‘‘ ample ’’ chasuble. We 
are left with the question of ecclesiastical tradition, for the 
point stressed in the document is that departure from established 
usage will cause disturbance amongst the faithful: ‘ pertur. 
bationes et admiratio.’’ The situation is almost exactly similar 
to that which has arisen over the Missa Dialogata,? and both 


have their origin in a deep love for the liturgy and the dignity 
of divine worship. 


(iii.) As in the case of 'Missa Dialogata so also in this question 
of ‘‘ Gothic ’’ Vestments: it is the office of Ordinaries to pre 
vent abuse. In the letter of 1863 they were invited “ verbis 
amantissimis ’’ to consult the Holy See before introducing any 
changes in the shape of vestments, and to explain the caus 
of the proposed change. We know of one recent example of 
this being done. A Spanish priest having received a gift of 
‘“* Gothic ’’ vestments applied through the Ordinary of Barcelona 
for permission to use them, in order to save the expense of 
buying those of the customary form. The answer was distinctly 
discouraging: ‘‘ Negative et ad mentem. Mens est: Planetae 
formae gothicae reducuntur in formam latinam.’’ We do not 
know the reasons for this answer, and we have not got the 
votum of the Ordinary ; nor have we a description of the unhappy 
chasubles condemned to the shears. But it can be well under. 
stood that the contrast between an exiguous Spanish vestment 
and, perhaps, an unusually ample ‘‘ Gothic ’’ one would caus 
disturbance amongst the faithful in the locality. We do not 
know whether any other instructions of a similar nature have 
been received. 


(iv.) But we do know, and everyone knows, that the use of 
the ‘‘ ample”? chasuble is spreading very quickly in number 
of places. They are manufactured in thousands by ecclesiastical 
furnishers in Bruges, in London and elsewhere. Cathedral and 
Abbatial churches use them. Bishops and Prelates, whos 
obedient veneration for the Holy See is patent to all, often 
prefer them. They have been shown in hundreds in Romal 
exhibitions. It is said that the Holy Father himself has bee 
known to use them. How can these things be harmonized with 
the general tenour of the 1925 decree? We think the solution 
is that it is forbidden to introduce them in places where the 
innovation would cause disturbance to the faithful. If, in any 
place, the Ordinary has forbidden their use, his prohibition 
would chiefly be because of this danger. There is an obligation, 


2 Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. VI, p. 235. 
3.$.C.R., June 15th, 1929; printed in Pertodica, 1929, p. 246. 
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of course, to obey his ruling. In the experience of most people, 
in this country at least, the ‘“‘ Gothic’ or “‘ ample ”’ chasuble 
does cause ‘‘ admiratio ’’ among the people; but it is *‘ admir- 
ation ’’ in the best sense of the word. They admire its dignity 
and beauty. Moreover, in many parts of the country, the people 
have been familiar with this kind of chasuble as far back as 
memory stretches, and they would be rather surprised at any 
other kind. The ‘interpretation we suggest implies that the 
words ‘‘ usus in Ecclesia Romana receptus ’’ mean the local use. 
It is not, perhaps, the obvious meaning of the words, but it 
is difficult otherwise to explain how the use of the ‘“ ample ” 
chasuble can be reconciled with the instruction of 1925.4 

The answer, therefore, to the query is that the student may 
accept or ask for a set of ‘‘ Gothic” vestments. But he may 
not use them in those places where the Ordinary, or any other 
lawful superior, has forbidden them. 


E. J. M. 


RESPECTIVO ORDINARIO. 


What ground is there for the common interpretation which 
regards the suspension l.s. of I Westminster, Decretum XXIV, 
as being reserved to the proper Ordinary of the delinquent? 
If this is correct there appears to be no difference between this 
censure and a censure ab homine. (X.) 


REPLY. 


(i.) This is certainly the accepted interpretation. The 
suspension itself has a long and varied history. In 1753, Bishop 
Petre and his coadjutor, Bishop Challoner, adopted the sug- 
gestion of Benedict XIV‘ and prohibited the secular clergy from 
frequenting certain places of amusement under pain of sus- 
pension ferendae sententiae. In 1803, the VV.AA. of the four 
districts, after a long discussion during their meeting at St. 
Edmund’s College, decided that the censure should be latae 
sententiae, but it was not reserved.2 The First Council of 
Westminster applied it to all clerics in sacred orders and added 
the reservation : ‘“‘ cum reservatione respectivo Ordinario ” and 
it was repeated in the Fourth Council. In QGuy’s English 
translation the version for this reserving phrase is in one place 
“Teserved to each one’s Ordinary,” in another place ‘ with 
reservation to the respective Ordinaries.’’* In Bishop Myers’s 
valuable histori¢al notes on the history of this suspension the 
accepted interpretation of the nature of the reservation is 
recorded : ‘“‘ A new sanction was added to the existing suspension 


*Cf. Periodica, Vol. XV, 1926, p. 58; Collationes Brugenses, 1926, p. 181. 
1 Apostolicum Ministerium, §18; Gasparri, Fontes, II, n. 425. 

®Facultates et Observandae in Districtu Londiniensi, 1803, n. xiv. 
3Decretum XI, n. 9. 


‘The Synods in English, p. 150, n. 2; p. 176, 2. 9. 
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by reserving it to the Ordinary of the culprit.’ 


(ii.) In the common law of the Code, Canons 2245 and 2253 
determine the classes of reservation amongst censures and the 
superior who may absolve from them. Canon 2245, §2: ‘ Cen- 
sura ab homine est reservata ei qui censuram inflixit aut 
sententiam tulit, eiusve superiori competenti, vel successori 
aut delegato; ex censuris vero a iure reservatis aliae sunt 
reservatae Ordinario, aliae Apostolicae Sedi.’’ ‘Canon 2253: 
‘‘ Extra mortis periculum possunt absolvere: ... 2. A censura 
ab homine, ille cui censura reservata est ad normam can. 2245, 
§2; ipse autem potest absolutionem concedere, etiamsi reus alio 
domicilium vel quasi-domicilium transtulerit; 3. A censura a 
iure reservata, ille qui censuram constituit vel cui reservata 
est, eorumque successores aut competenetes superiores aut 
delegati. Quare a censura reservata Hpiscopo vel Ordinario, 
quilibet Ordinarius absolvere potest suos subditos, loci vero 
Ordinarius etiam peregrinos. .. .” 


Hence, the common law does not recognize a class of censure 
a iure reservata Ordinario “ proprio,’ such as the suspension 


we are discussing would be, if the accepted interpretation is 
followed. 


(iii.) One solution of the difficulty might be that we have 
here an altogether special kind of reserved censure, unknown 
to the common law and operative only in England. The 
Consistorial Congregation, August 2nd, 1918, determined that 
the decrees of the Westminster Councils are, after the Code, 
still operative in the new Provinces “ salvis tamen novi codicis 
praescriptionibus si et in quantum legibus et decretis dictorum 
Conciliorum derogaverint.”’ In a private reply of the same 
Congregation it is explicitly asserted that a priest of any 
English Province who breaks the law of I Westminster, 
Decretum XXIV, is still subject to the penalty: ‘‘ poenae 
suspensionis ipso facto incurrendae, hactenus ubique in Anglia 
vigenti, cum reservatione respectivo Ordinario.’” 


(iv.) But it may be doubted whether this is the correct solution 
and whether it is necessary to see in this reservation, either 
before or after the new arrangement of the Provinces, anything 
peculiar to England. For the phrase used is ‘‘ respectivo 
Ordinario ” not ‘‘ proprio Ordinario.’”? The latter is certain 
and unambiguous and is used in other decrees of the West- 
minster Councils. ‘‘ Respectivo Ordinario ”’ is certainly patient 
of the meaning attributed to it by Fr. Guy in one place, namely, 
“to each one’s Ordinary.” But it is also patient of the 
meaning ‘‘ to the Ordinary whom it may concern,” and may 
be understood in the sense that it is meant to include the con- 
petent religious superior, in the case of religious who come 
under the censure, for it was not apparently until the First 
Westminster Council that religious in sacred orders came within 


5 CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. III, p. ror. 
6 CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. III, 1932, p. 224. 
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the law. ‘‘ Ordinarius,’’ as we learn from Canon 198, has a 
wider meaning than ‘‘ Ordinarius loci.’”’ If we adopt this 
interpretation the Theatre suspension will then be in line with 
the common law regarding reservations.’ What the Fathers 
of the Council intended could be discovered, perhaps, from the 
minutes of the Council, if they still exist. But we are entitled 
to interpret the law from its text. In our opinion, there is 
a grave doubt whether the suspension is reserved to each one’s 
Ordinary, and our conclusion must be that not only the proper 
Ordinary of the delinquent, but any Ordinary in whose territory 


| the delinquent happens to be, as a peregrinus, can validly and 
lawfully absolve from this censure. 


E. J. M. 


CHILDREN IN COUNCIL SCHOOLS. 


(1) Is it possible to suppose that parents who deliberately 
send their children to Council Schools in place of Catholic 
Schools, and permit them to join in the non-Catholic hymns 
and prayers, and to imbibe the false heretical teaching that is 
there given, incur the ex-communication of C. 2319, §4, and also 
that of being suspect of heresy, according to the norm of C. 2315? 


Admittedly the first canon speaks of being educated in a non- 
Catholic religion. But is not the religious teaching of the Council 
School a diluted form of the Protestant religion, and therefore 
such children can rightly be said to be educated in a non-Catholic 
religion? 

(2) If any such children after leaving the Council School, 
should afterwards be instructed in the Faith, would it then be 
necessary to apply for faculties to absolve them from the censure 


of heresy, after the manner of converts, before admitting them 
to the Sacraments? (B.C.) 


RePty. 


ad 1. Owing to the fact that the law of censures is of strict 
interpretation, we are of the opinion that the excommunication 
latae sententiae is not incurred unless the parents have handed 
their children over completely to be educated as non-Catholics, 
@g., in a Protestant home. In the case mentioned by our corres- 
pondent the parents are, no doubt, bringing their children up 
as Catholics, according to their lights, and they regard them as 
Catholics, although they are committing grave sin by allowing 
them to be instructed in Council School religion. They are 


suspect of heresy and may be dealt with according to the terms 
of Canon 2315. 


Even though not excommunicated, may they be refused the 
acraments as public sinners? Before this may lawfully be 
done, the public act must not only be gravely sinful but it must 


7It will be found that the text of the equivalent law in the 1927 Plenary 


Maynooth Council makes the suspension reserved ‘ Ordinario’’ simply. 
Acta et Decreta, n. 47, §2. 
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be clearly known and recognized as such by the public conscience, 
We think that the proper course would be to obtain first the 
guidance of the Ordinary before publicly refusing the Sacraments 
to such parents as public sinners. 


ad 2. As a general rule it will not be necessary to reconcile 
these children to the Church later on as converts. But each case 
must be decided on its merits. For example, in the case of a 
child of lax parents who had been brought up in a Council 
School and had never been publicly regarded as Catholic, even 
nominally, it might be held that they belonged to a non-Catholic 
sect and the ordinary process of receiving a convert into the 
Church should be followed. E. J. M. 


COMMUNION DURING A SOLEMN MASS. 


Should those in white choir who are about to receive Holy 
Communion kneel or stand from the ‘ Ecce Agnus Dei” 
onwards? (P.H.) 

REPLY. 


i. During the Confiteor only those who are about to con- 
municate should kneel. ‘‘ Diaconus vero stans in cornu Epistolae 

. cantabit confessionem in tono et notis consuetis, stantibus 
Canonicis et clero, exceptis his qui sunt communicandi, qui 
genuflectere debent, et tunc per Caeremoniarium vocantur.”” 
In these days, normally everyone in white choir will be receiving 
Holy Communion. Rubricists direct that these communicants 
shall kneel in twos in the middle of the choir,? but this may 
not always be possible if there is a large number; they vill 
then presumably be kneeling in their places in choir. 


ii. Not only the communicants but everyone in white choir 
should kneel whilst Holy Communion is being distributed. 
Some authors, including Martinucci, direct that it is more 
correct to remain standing, basing this view on the rule 
that the white choir is standing, at a solemn Mass, during 
the communion of the celebrant. But an instruction of 
S.C.R. is quite explicit: ‘‘An Canonico, post sumptionem 
Corporis et Sanguinis, dispensante Corpus Christi clericis . .. 
debeant Canonici genuflectere? Resp. Affirmative.’’* The reason 
is evident. During the communion of the celebrant the Blessed 
Sacrament is not visibly exposed, but during the distribution 
of Holy Communion it is. Those in white choir should, there- 
fore, be kneeling from the moment the celebrant faces them 
with the words “ Ecce Agnus Dei” until the distribution of 
Holy Communion is concluded. This is the solution given in 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1904, pp. 674, 675, summarized by 
VAmi du Clergé, 1930, p. 527. E. J. M. 


1 Caerem. Episccp, Lib. II, cap. xxix., n. 3. 
2Cf. Fortescue, Ceremonies of the Roman Rite, p. 130. 
8 Rubricae Gen, Missae, xvii, n. 5; Caerem. Episcop., Lib. II, cap. vill. 


nh: 71. 
4 Decreta Authentica, March oth, 1711, n. 2200, ad. 3. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


5 { Dialogue of Comfort Against Tribulation. By St. Thomas 
More. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d.) 


In this little volume we have a modernized version edited, 
yith an Introduction, by Monsignor Hallett of the book which 
was entitled by St. Thomas More ‘‘ A Dialogue of Comfort 
Against Tribulation made by a Hungarian in Latin and trans- 
lated out of Latin into French and out of French into English.”’ 
This pretension of translation and retranslation is a pure fiction, 
% the book having been written in English by St. Thomas More 
§ during the period of his imprisonment in the Tower between 
§ April, 1534, and July, 1535. The composition of The Dialogue 
% of Comfort was followed by the Treatise upon the Passion, 

which remained unfinished because at the end of 1534 the rigour 
of the confinement was increased and a little later the books 


of which More had the use were removed from his cell in the 
Tower. 


A perusal of this new edition of The Dialogue of Comfort 
(which, as Monsignor Hallett points out, is the nearest approach 
to an autobiography that the Saint ever wrote) is a revelation 
not only of the life of St. Thomas More but also of his learning. 
He appears to have had an intimate knowledge of the whole 
of the Old and New Testaments. This knowledge he appears 
to have shared with the common run of the English lawyers 
of his time who (we are assured by Professor Holdsworth) 
“knew their Vulgate well ’’; though few of them can have 
approached the degree of learning that was proper to St. Thomas 
More. Here also are references (e.g., pp. 132, 135, 136) to the 
De Civitate Dei of Augustine and to the Secunda Secundae of 
St. Thomas (e.g., p. 80), and to the teaching of Master Gerson 
(eg., p. 95), which show the range of his learning in philosophy 
and theology. These matters are of high personal interest now 
that St. Thomas has been canonized and that his life is being 
increasingly studied; and they are of high historical interest 
also for the light they throw upon the state of learning in the 
legal profession in England in the early Tudor times. In one 
of the letters of Erasmus it is stated that “it is a great part 
of nobility to be educated in London” that is to say, in the 
Inns of Court. The method of education in the Inns of Court 
during those days is a matter which calls for further investigation. 


Readers of this volume will be under an added debt to Mon- 
signor Hallett for his constant labour on the life of St. Thomas 
More and will await with fresh interest the publication of the 
final volumes of the great edition of the English Works of St. 
Thomas More under the editorship of Professor R. W. Chambers 
and Professor Reed in their final form which are in course of 
publication by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


R. O'S. 
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Prayer in Faith. By the Rev. Mother Janet Erskine Stuart. 
(Two volumes. 3s. 6d. each. Longmans.) 

Mother Janet Erskine Stuart’s many friends and admirers 
will be happy to have this record of her meditations. Those 
who still have to make acquaintance with this choice soul will 
find here in two series of meditations, covering between them 
the ecclesiastical year, in addition to the piety “and instruction 
that might have been anticipated, an unfailing liturgical sense 
and an unusual gift for impressive exposition of spiritual truths. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FIRST THURSDAY. 
Rev. C. Mercer, S.D.S., writes :— 


Appointed by my Congregation Promoter of the First Thursday 
in this country, I was extremely interested in the suggestion 

of ‘‘ Minimus Apostolorum ”’’ that the feast of our Lady, Queen 
of Apostles, should be included in the Roman Calendar. Perhaps 
this will come before long if there is a universal desire for it 
by the clergy. 


I should like to draw the attention of your correspondent and 
of all who are interested in the First Thursday devotions that 
a work entitled First Thursday Devotions and the Mass of Jesus 
Christ, the Eternal High Priest, will be published shortly by 
the Salvatorian Fathers. 


NOTICE. 


A few copies of the CLercy Review for January, 1937, are 
wanted, for which one shilling each will be paid until the 
required number is received. Address to The Manager, The 
Universe, 184, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Oa a 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 
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Useful Books for Sermons 


HE IS FAITHFUL 


Crown 8vo. Viator 5s. 


Short meditations for every Sunday of the Church’s year, formerly published 


| = —s MORE 
FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS 


Crown 8vo. 


“ There are 56 sermons—covering the entire liturgical year The collection 
should prove of permanent value for private reading, both for information and 
meditation ; and many a busy priest will find this book extremely serviceable 
in the preparation of brief discourses, or as the basis of more lengthy ones 
The style is eminently readable, easy flowing and vivid.’’—Catholic Gazette. 


IS IT ALL TRUE 


Crown 8vo. Rev. A. Roche 5s. 


“A series of popular studies in apologetics, as alive, simple and attractive 
as are all his writings. The ideal book for the simpler Catholic reader, and 
for those who have to deal with the less well-read. Not that the book is super- 
ficial, quite the opposite.’’—Universe. 


THE 
CATHOLIC EPISTLES 


Crown 8vo. Edited by Rev. Robert Eaton, Cong. Orat. 5s. 


This edition, with a scholar’s commentary and notes on the Catholic 
— of SS. Peter, James, Jude, and John, is the result of years of 
labour. 


“At once scholarly, practical, and devotional. The general reader, the 
preacher, and all but specialist students will find here all they need for the 
understanding and application of the great documents Father Eaton studies 
with them. As Dr. Bird suggests in his Introduction these Epistles form a 
manual of Catholic Action, and Father Eaton’s constant insistence on their 
practical teaching emphasises this aspect. But their theology also is carefully 
expounded.’’— Universe. 
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* CONFLICT IN SPAIN 


1920-1937 
G. M. GODDEN 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; Wrapper 1s. 6d. 


‘*A profusely documented record of the origins and 
growth of Spanish Communism. . Mr. Godden . . quotes 
tellingly from official documents | to show how the Com- 
munist International not only inspired, but directed and 
helped to finance, the preparations and operations of the 
Spanish Communists. ’__Daily Telegraph. 


AN ARMY CHAPLAIN’S WAR 
MEMORIES 


REV. H. DAY, S.J., M.C. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
This book contains vivid descriptions of battles and of 


constant active service by a very devoted chaplain in 
Egypt, Gallipoli, Macedonia and France. 


Ready Shortly 


IN FRANCO’S SPAIN 
FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. 

A brilliant and graphic description of General Franco 
and his associates, in a by no means uncritical picture of 
the Spain which has rallied round their banners, by one of 
the most experienced and daring war correspondents of our 
time. Mr. McCullagh, who was with Franco’s army from 
August, ’36—April, ’37, compares this war with many 
others, and shows how terribly the brutalities of modern 
warfare exceed the relatively limited horrors of previous 
campaigns. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN SCOTLAND 


P. F. ANSON 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


The modern Catholic Revival in Scotland (where it has 
provoked much opposition and controversy) is here traced 
to Catholic immigration from other countries as well as 
the pre-Reformation survivals and native conversions. 
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